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JOBLESS SEEK SURPLUS FOODS: Some of 6,500 jobless in Huntington, W.Va., wait their turn for surplus food 





—PAI Photo from Huntington Advertiser 


distribution. They got dried eggs, dried beans, dried milk, flour, cornmeal, rice and—for the first time in six 
years—a little butter. Upon President Kennedy's orders more palatable items like pork and gravy are being in- 
cluded in the surplus food. 


Union-Run Hiring Halls Are Legal 





High Court Kills Anti-Union NLRB Rulings 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The United States Supreme 
Court, in five areas of far-reaching significance, has 
overturned anti-labor rulings of the Eisenhower- 
dominated National Labor Relations Board. 


The action of the high court, in a general sense, 
re-established the legality of the hiring halls and upset 
other decisions of the NLRB which tended to weaken 
the effectiveness of unions, particularly those in the 
maritime, construction and printing trades. 


The rulings of the Supreme Court, with Justice William 
O. Douglas writing the majority decisions, are expected to 
have an important impact on dozens of similar cases now 
pending before the lower courts, Justice Felix Frankfurter 
did not participate in any of the cases. 

Following is a summary of the Court’s decisions: 

Hiring Halls—The NLRB had held that hiring hall agree- 
ments in which unions refer workers to an employer are il- 
legal unless there is a specific guarantee of fair treatment 
of non-union members in the agreement. 

The Supreme Court by a 7 to 1 vote declared that hiring 
halls are legal even if these safeguards are not expressed in 
the contracts. The hiring hall becomes illegal, it said, only 
when the NLRB can show that non-union workers have been 
discriminated against. 

The court ruling came in two cases, one involving Local 
60, Carpenters, and the second, Local 357, Teamsters. 

Since 1958 the NLRB had demanded that hiring hall 
contracts contain assurances that a worker’s membership or 
non-membership in a union makes no difference in his 
chances of employment. 


“It may be,” Douglas wrote, “that the very existence of 
the hiring hall encourages union membership. We may as- 
sume that it does. The very existence of the union has the 
same influence. When a union engages in collective bar- 
gaining and obtains increased wages and improved working 
conditions, its prestige doubtlessly rises and, one may as- 
sume, more workers are drawn to it. 

“When a union negotiates collective bargaining agree- 
menis that include arbitration clauses and supervises the 
functioning <£ those provisions so as to get equitable adjust- 
ments of grievances. union membership may also be en- 
couraged. The truth 1s that the union is a service agency 





UNION PRESIDENTS MEET at Union Industries show 
in Detroit. At left, Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther; with him is RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 
White carnations were presented to distinguished guests 
at show, which was sponsored by AFL-CIO Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept. . 
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that probably encourages membership whenever it does its 
jeb well.” 


Dues Refunds—Following its hiring hall decision the 
NLRB set up—by a 2 to 1 vote, a scheme under which 
unions had to refund dues to all members if a hiring hall 
was found illegal. 


Of this, Justice Douglas held that the Board was engag- 
ing in punitive action against a union while under the law it 
has no punitive powers. The Board can order a refund, he 
said, but only when it can find that a man was coerced into 
joining the union by the illegal hiring hall, 


This case also involved Local 60, Carpenters, and the 
Mechanical Handlings Systems, Inc. The provision for refund 
in this case is a product of the Brown-Olds case which in- 
volved the use of a closed shop agreement despite the ban 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Foremen in Union—Two locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union—Local 165 vs. the Worchester Telegram and 
Local 38 vs. Haverhill Gazette—insisted that two provisions 
be included in a contract in 1956. 

One provision held that a foreman must be a union 
member although he could not be disciplined for carrying 
out the instructions of the employer. The second held that 
the General Laws of the ITU ‘vould govern the relations with 
management if they were not in conflict with state or federal 
laws. 

The NLRB, in acting on the employers’ complaint, held 
that demanding these clauses constituted a refusal to bar- 
gain. 

The Supreme Court majority upheld the ITU’s General 
Laws but split four to four on whether the union had a right 
to strike for the contract. This upheld a lower court decision 
that the clause was an illegal restraint on the employer’s right. 

Hiring by Union Foreman—tThis issue involved Local 6, 
ITU, New York Mailers. The ccntract specified that the mail 
room foreman must be a member of the union and must do 
the hiring. 

The NLRB ruled that the foreman clause was a coercive 
device to make sure that only urion members be hired and 
that it was a violation of Taft-Hartley. 


Justice Douglas wrote that the contract said no foreman 
should. be disciplined for carrying out the publishers’ in- 
structions contrary to the union views. Therefore, Justice 
Douglas concluded that the foreman was still the company’s 
agent despite union membership. 

Casual Workers—An agreement was negotiated between 
the California Trucking Associations and Local 357, Team- 
sters, providing that “casual employees shall, wherever the 
union maintains a dispatching service, be employed only on 
a seniority basis in the industry .. .” 

The NLRB held that the iiring hall per se was unlawful. 
The Supreme Court, on the other hand, upset this conten- 
tion, holding by a 7 to 1 vote that there was nothing illegal 
in bargaining agreements that provide that casual workers, 
both union and nonunion, be hired through a union-operated 
hiring hall. 
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Notables Aid ae Workers 


LOS ANGELES (PAI)—John Steinbeck, author of “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” poet Carl Sandburg and a group of other 
writers, educators and church leaders, have formed a new 
organization aimed at aiding farm workers, who were termed 
“America’s truly forgotten people.” The “Emergency Com- 
mittee to Aid Farm Workers” is designed to support their 
rights to collective bargaining and will indirectly be of 
assistance to the AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee which is currently conducting a major organiz- 
ing drive on California farms. 

Headed by the Rev. John G. Simmons, pastor of St. 
Matthews Lutheran Church, the Committee sponsors in- 
clude producer Dore Schary, actor Robert Ryan, Steve Allen, 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Eugene Burdick, author of “The Ugly 
American,” Judge Isaac Pacht, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Vice-Chancellor Foster Sherwood and others. 
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$1.25 WAGE BILL WINS IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A smashing Senate vic- 
tory for the Kennedy Administration’s minimum 
wage bill on Thursday, April 20, brought a $1.25 
an hour pay floor and coverage under the fed- 
eral law for millions of workers one big step 
closer. By a vote of 65 to 28, the Senate approved 
the bill which would extend coverage to 4,100,000 
new workers (2,400,000 of them in the retail in- 
dustry) and would boost the minimum wage for 
the 24 million already covered to $1.25 over the 
next 28 months. 


The Senate rejected, by sizeable majorities, 
all attempts to weaken the bill. Earlier it had 
rejected a Republican-sponsored substitute bill 
introduced by Sen. Everett Dirksen of Illinois, 
which was the same as the House-passed Kit- 
chin-Ayres bill. Administration supporters con- 


(painter ates: mone sate ae ey a i , 


ducted a successful fight to defeat the substi- 
tute, then carried on another one to defeat the 
Monroney amendment, which would have lim- 
ited coverage only to firms operating in two 
or more states. 


Senate liberals pointed out that the Monroney 
amendment would exempt a huge department 
store while extending coverage to a small firm 
with branches in two states. They noted that 
the principle of interstate commerce was ade- 
quately protected in the law as written. 


The bill passed by the Senate would boost the 
minimum for presently-covered employees to 
$1.15 four months after enactment, and to $1.25 
two years later. For newly-covered employees, 
the minimum would go to $1 an hour immedi- 
ately, and to $1.25 by steps over the next four 
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years. Overtime at the rate of time and a half 
would be paid after 46 hours the first year, 44 
the second, 42 the third and 40 hours the fourth 
year for these newly-covered employees, 


Now that the Senate has passed the Admini- 
Stration’s wage bill, it goes to a joint conference 
of members of the Senate and House Labor Com- 
mittees. The Administration bill was defeated 
in the House last month by the narrow margin 
of one vote, and the GOP-Dixiecrat substitute, 
the Kitchin-Ayres bill, was passed. 


Labor’s hopes are high for an acceptable com- 
promise to come out of the joint conference, 
and for a favorable vote in the House. Both 
House and Senate conferees include a majority 
of liberals. It is hoped that the final bill will 
come close to the bill passed by the Senate. 
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Health Care for the Aged i in Danger 


CHICAGO (PAI)—The American Medical Association, which has so 
inflamed itself fighting President Kennedy’s program for health care 
for the aged through Social Security, has now attacked the Social Se- 


curity system itself. 


Meanwhile there is growing evidence that the heavy onslaught of 
the AMA, the insurance industry and other private interest groups is hav- 
ing its impact on the medical care for the aged program. It is feared that 
the bill will not be pushed through the 1961 session of Congress but will 


have priority during the 1962 session. 


The attack on the entire Social Security system was made in the AMA’s of- 
ficial journal in an article entitled ‘““The Coming Din of Inequity.” 


In the article a vice president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, Ray 
M. Peterson, tells the more than 150,000 doctors who receive the publication that 


‘it is imperative” to halt Social Security expansion. 


The system, he says, should serve only “to provide basic minimum protection 


against want and destitution.” 


Peterson predicts that “during the decade ahead” younger voters will rise in 
protest against “what the oldsters of this generation have voted for themselves,” 


The attack on Social Security by an insurance executive is nothing new. When 
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the first Social Security Act was passed in 1935 insurance spokesmen predicted 
that the industry would be ruined by the new law. Instead, it grew to new heights 
of prosperity and influence, becoming one of the most powerful business groups 
in the country. 


This apparently means little to Peterson. He warns that the public is being 
led by “distortion and misrepresentation” to believe that the Social Security sys- 
tem has prepaid insurance when, in fact, he says the plan is pay-as-you-go or, ac- 
cording to Peterson, “hope-as-you-pay.” 


He sees in public officials’ stressing of the contributory aspects of Social Se- 
curity an effort to give “the false impression that vur Social Security has many 
of the unique attributes of voluntary private insurance, attributes which the Amer- 
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ican people have come to value highly.” 


In its richly-financed campaign against the Kennedy program for medical 
care for the aged, the AMA has compiled a first-aid kit for editorial writers pro- 


viding pre-shrunk edits. 


The New York Post reports that it has received such a kit through the cour- 
tesy of the Medical Society of New York which advised that 300 “volunteer physi- 
cians” are available by telephone day and night to answer any questions. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


In a matter of days the minimum wage bill, 
an issue of vital importance to the nation at 
large—and of particular interest and impor- 
tance to members of the RWDSU—will be 
- decided in the Congress. In a matter of weeks 
_ the issue of health care for the aged will be 
decided. 


_ These are pocket book issues that affect 
millions. An increase in the minimum wage to 
. $1.25 an hour means a great deal to those 
who are at or near the present $1 minimum. 
For millions in retail and service trades, cov- 
erage under the law for the first time means 


emancipation from wages of 80 and 85 cents 
an hour still paid by giant retail chains. 
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For the senior citizens of our nation, the 
bill to provide health care under Social Se- 
curity proposed by the Kennedy Administra- 
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tion and supported by all of labor would add 
a measure of dignity and security to their old 
age. It would replace the degrading means- 
test of the Republicans, put through last year 
and despised by the elderly. 


Will these bills pass the Congress this year? 
The answer is “maybe—only time and you can 
tell.” 


The minimum wage bill took a beating in 
the House last month—by a one vote margin; 
liberal forces recouped in the Senate this 
week, and now the vastly different bills from 
each house go to a joint conference commit- 
tee. If the Senate bill is to avoid emasculation 
in conference, and if it is to pass a new 
test in the House of Representatives, a flood 
of mail to Congress is necessary from those 
who believe deeply in a $1.25 an hour mini- 
mum wage and coverage for retail employees 
and others not yet protected. 
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What You Can Do on Key Bills in Congress 


















Health Care for the Aged is perhaps in 
more serious danger. The tremendous oppo- 
sition of the American Medical Association 
and other diehard groups has had telling ef- 
fect, and only a great show of support can 
force the bill to the floor of the House and 
Senate for a vote. 


There undoubtedly exists enormous support 
for both pieces of legislation. And yet word 
from Senators and Representatives friendly to 
the legislation is that mail from supporters is 


mighty sparse, while mail from the mammoth 
retail lobby and from the AMA is heavy. 


You can help to turn the tide in the next 
few days. Make it your personal responsibility 
to WRITE A LETTER TODAY TO YOUR REP- 
RESENTATIVE AND SENATORS, URGING 
THEIR SUPPORT OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 
BILL AND HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY. 
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~ High-Priced Executives 
Blamed for High Prices 


NEW YORK (PAI)—If American goods are 
being priced out of the world market—a hotly 
debated point—you can place much of the 
blame on too many high-priced executives in 
high places in American industry. 


This is a charge made by Cameron Hawley in an 
article recently reprinted by Reader’s Digest. And 
Hawley should know—he was a management man 
for 24 years before turning to writing such best-sell- 
ing novels as Cash McCall, Executive Suite and The 
Lincoln Lords. 


As an example of the over-abundance of American 
industrial executives, Hawley cites two plants owned 
by the same company—one in the United States, the 
other in Holland. 


The American firm had 1,200 factory workers; the 
Dutch plant had 1,300—almost even. 


The American firm had 912 office workers; the 


Dutch plant had 221—4 to 1. 


The American plant had a board chairman, a pres- 
ident, five vice-presidents and an executive staff of 
42 other officials; the Dutch plant had a managing 
director, two assistants, and six others. American to- 
tal: 49; Dutch total, nine—5% to 1. 


“They could pay our wages (in Holland),” the 
American president told Hawley, “and we still 
couldn’t compete—our overhead would lick us hands 
down.” 


The author cites another example of this man- 
agement bulge: 


An American company which produces heavy 
industrial equipment joined hands with a West Ger- 
man concern. The American management contri- 
buted a top vice president and three other men. After 
a few months the German president wrote the 
American president that, despite the fact that the 
Americans were good-hearted fellows, they could not 
handle the job. 


“TI cannot afford the luxury,” the German execu- 
tive complained, “off all the meetings they want to 
have, nor can I afford to take the time to keep ex- 
plaining the why’s and wherefore’s of every decision 
I make.” 


Hawley gives many reasons for the discrepancy 
between European and American executive staffs— 
most of it boiling down to the fect that American 
bosses don’t make decisions, but prefer to pass the 
buck and remain “nice guys” not only to their fellow 
officers, employees and public, but even their com- 
petitors. 


And, he has this to say about the oft-repeated 
myth that American wages put us at a competitive 
disadvantage with other nations: 


“Yes, our wages are high, but I’m positive that’s 
not the only source of our weakness—and a lot of 
the Americans I met in Europe are learning just that. 
To their evident and obvious surprise, they're dis- 
covering that, in a great many cases, the foreign 
advantage lies much less in direct labor costs than 
it does in the figures that show up at the other end 
of the cost sheet.” 





PYTHON PICKET: This pet python provides 
appropriate local color as a picket at the 
Bronx Zoo, New York, is interviewed for tele- 
vision. Members of State, County and Muni- 
cipal Employees have been out at the Zoo and 
Coney Island Aquarium since April 2. They 
seek collective bargaining agreement with the 
N.Y. Zoological Society. 


Drive to Bar Pro Scabs 
Making Good Progress 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Organized labor’s 
drive to bar professional strikebreakers is mak- 
ing good progress on a number of State Legis- 
lative fronts. 

During the past six months, four states—Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Washington and Maryland— 
have enacted laws restricting the use of strikebreak- 
ers similar to the Pennsylvania law passed in 1937. 
In addition, a bill has passed botn houses in Dela- 
ware and is expected to become la’” as soon as vari- 
ous amendments are agreed to 





The President's Committee of the Allied Printing 
and Related Trades, which is pushing anti-scab legis- 
lation, reports that there are thi n states in which 
such legislation has reached varving degrees of 
enactment 

These include: California, Connecticut, Ilinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 


North Carolina, Ohio, Ovegon, 
Island and Wisconsin. 

President Elmer Brown of the International Typo- 
graphical Union reports that tne committee has 
built up a file of more than 400 professional scabs 
with photographs and case histories 

The information contained in the files will be 
furnished to union officers, representatives and oth- 
ers in strike-lockout situations. 


Pennsylvania, Rincde 






Union-Won Wage Hikes 
Seen Aiding U. S. Economy 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Despite the opposi- 
tion to be expected from business interests, 
union-negotiated wage hikes can help pull 
the nation out of the recession, according to 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


The current issue of Collective Bargaining Re- 
port, a department vublication, observes that man- 
agement will press to hold down contract gains but 
attacks the industry argument that “for the good 
of the economy, wage increases should be extremely 
small or eliminated altogether.” 


Inability of consumers to buy the products of 
American industry can produce is a major factor 
in bringing about and prolonging a recession, the 
AFL-CIO publication says, adding: 


“Rising wages are beneficial for the economy and 
indeed are desperately needed by the nation to 
build up consumer demand so that idle men and 
machines will be put back to work. 


“Increases in wages and salaries are particularly 
valuable in a recession period, when it is neces- 
sary to offset the loss in total wage income stem- 
ming from rising unemployment and reduction in 
hours.” 


Acknowledging that most contract settlements 
during 1961 may be roughly similar to those of the 
past two years—wage increases of 3 to 5 percent 
plus improved fringe benefits—the AFL-CIO pub- 
lication points out vhat “larger increases are jus- 
tified and can readily be taken in stride by most of 
industry.” 


Based on bargaining experiences during past re- 
cessions, employers must be expected to emphasize 
the condition of the economy as a reason for “re- 
straints” on wage increases. The AFL-CIO publi- 
cation emphasizes that “this appears to be done 
primarily for pyschological reasons, in a desire to 
soften union pressures for increases but the reces- 
sion is rarely truly a major issue at the bargaining 
table.” 


Some 3 million manufacturing workers are cov- 
ered by long-term agreements which will provide 
an automatic increase during 1961, the most com- 
mon of which is between 8 and 9 cents an hour. In 
many cases, cost-of-living adjustments will be add- 
ed to the scheduled raises. 


7 Years Later at Kohler bis 


WASHINGTON,, D.C Seven after the 
Auto Workers strike at the Kohler Co. in Sheboygan, 
Wis., workers inched a step closer to final settlement 
of a National Labor Relations Board decision hold- 
ing the company guilty of unfair labor practices. 


years 


The Supreme Court on April 3 turned down the 
company’s plea that adjudication of its attack on 
the NLRB decision be transferred from the District 
of Columbia appeals court to another appellate court 
circuit in Chicago. The walkout began April 5, 1954. 
Some of the fired strikers have been rehired since 
the labor board decision. The UAW has filed excep- 
tions to parts of the ruling. 





Early Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Hope for some early 
labor contribution to President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps was expressed by Harry Pollock, designated 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany as the Fed- 
eration’s liaison officer with the corps. 

Pollock, a member of the AFL-CIO International 
Affairs Department, told Press Associates that studies 
are currently being undertaken to determine just how 
labor can help in the Peace Corps, a project that has 
captured the imagination of the nation. 

Two top labor officials have been named by Kennedy 
as members of the Peace Corps advisory board: Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers and 
Pres. C. J. Haggerty, of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 

Pollock said that a letter is being prepared, to be 
signed by Beirne and Haggerty and directed to all AFL- 
CIO affiliates. The letter will spell out the needs of 
the Peace Corps and seek information on what the un- 
ions can do to help meet these needs. 

The President’s order creating the Peace Corps won 
the high praise of the AFL-CIO News, which said it 
“holds out the promise of adding new dimension in 
the struggle to expand the horizons of democracy and 
freedom.” Said the News: 
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Role Seen for Peace Corps 


“Young American men and women from the factories, 
the farms, the offices and the colleges can make an 
important contribution through a properly directed 
Peace Corps program to help other nations wipe out 
the ancient scourges and aid them in creating modern 
societies based on freedom and security.” 

Precisely how the trade union movement can make 
a major contribution has been the subject of discus- 
sions between Pollock and officials of the Peace Corps. 
Unquestionably, the skills which trade unionism has 
to offer can be a vital contribution to the work of the 
corps. 

Haggerty, for example, expressed the view that the 
trade union movement can provide great potential good, 
just as it did with the Seabees during World War II. 

There are many aspects of the program which must 
be worked out. Pay for the Peace Corps volunteers 
amounts to very little. In some instances unions may 
make up the difference, but for the most part, few 
married men with families will be able to afford the 
venture. Older, retired workers may have a role. 

Pollock has in mind two basic approaches. One would 
be direct labor projects. Another would be technical 
and vocational assistance. He believes that the labor 
education center at the University of the Philippines 





could be expanded and that skilled craftsmen could 
be used in the extension program in the hinterlands. 


A number of recommendations for trade union proi- 
ects in connection with the Peace Corps program were 
contained in a memorandum which R. Sargent Shriver, 
corps director, requested of Ben D. Segal, education 
director of the International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers. Segal has had considerable experience abroad in 
labor education work. 

He suggested that young workers who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship program would be the most 
competent and qualified for the Peace Corps, working 
under the direction of qualified craftsmen-teachers. 

“These apprentices and journeymen under trained 
leaders,” he said, “would be used to conduct the voca- 
tional training in the selected country. The most likely 
groups to recruit from for this project would be in 
the building trades, automotive, metal and transporta- 
tion unions.” 

Segal said that a project might involve the building 
of model village homes using native materials and 
native labor. The Americans would work along with the 
native workers for training and demonstration purposes. 

While all the details are still being worked out, labor 
is all set for a major role in the Peace Corps. 
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3 Mass. Locals 
Elect Officers 
To New Terms 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Three  lo- 
cals affiliated with the Leominster 
Joint Board have completed the 
election of officers, it was reported 
by New England Dir. Thomas J. 
Leone. 

Re-elected to top office in Local 60 
were Rocco Messina, president; Gloria 
Allridge, vice-president; Ralph DeCar- 
olis, secretary-treasurer Helen Hathorne, 
recording secretary; Richard Mont- 
gomery, shop chairman of the Man- 
chester, N.H. division; and Alcide 8t. 
Germain, sergeant-at-arms. 

Messina is now serving his seventh 
term as local president. 

“Well over 70 percent of the member- 
ship of Local 60, covering the Foster 
Grant Co. plants in Leominster and Man- 
chester, voted, showing the real interest 
that the members had in this election,” 
Leone said. 

Mary Cicala, Janet Belcher, Earl Wey- 
mouth, Harold Hill and Santo Sciabar- 
rasi served on the election committee 
from the Leominster plant while Rose 
Lemire, Lorraine Marchut and Leo 
Grennon represented the Manchester 
plant on the committee. 

Local 61 Elects Fiandaca 

The members of Local 61 elected John 
Fiandaca to the local’s presidency, Roy 
Santerre vice-president, and Louis Don- 
ais secretary-treasurer. Ethel Alexander 
was reelected recording secretary, Wil- 
fred Emond, _ sergeant-at-arms; and 
Katy Varville, Louis Lambert and Mary 
Letarte trustees. 

Grace Greco, Elizabeth Crawley and 
Charles Whittington served on the lo- 
cal’s election committee. 

Members of Local 77 re-elected Mario 
Del Bove to his second term as local 
president. Vice-Pres. Norman Carter, 
Sec.-Treas. Marjorie Skeans, Recording 
Sec. Secy. Phyllis Bonin and Trustees 
Cleo Lothrop, Anthony Del Bove and 
Maurice Lucier were all named to office 
for the first time. 

Esther Fusco, Anna Desmarias and Ar- 
mand Bourgeois made up the Local 77 
election committee. 






New York 





First National Signs RWDSU Pact 
For 26 Food Stores in Vermont 


BOSTON, Mass.—The New England Joint Board recently signed a union shop contract on behalf of 190 em- 
ployees of 26 First National Stores throughout the state of Vermont, Joint Board Pres. Joseph H. Honan reported. 
This first contract with the food chain, achieved after a joint organizing 
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N SHOW, UNION-STYLE: Among 400 





members of District 65's 


Negro Affairs Committee and guests attending committee's fashion show 
Sunday, April 16, was Mrs. Harry Belafonte (2nd from |., front row). Sur- 
rounding her are union models who designed and made clothing for the 
show. Proceeds from fashion event went to the union's civil rights campaign. 


'377 Signs Building Employees 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 377 has or- 
ganized the 28 employees at the Cath- 
olic Charities New York building, Local 
Pres. Peter Busch reported. 

The building employees, including 
maintenance men, porters, elevator oper- 
ators, handymen and painters, voted to 
join the union March 15. The election 
was conducted by Thomas A. Knowlton, 
a labor relations consultant, after the 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
refused to accept the union’s certification 


petition because the employer is a charit- 
able organization and thereby exempt 
from the state’s labor laws. 

“The attorney for the management has 
said he will sit down and negotiate with 
us on wages, hours and working condi- 
tions soon,” Busch said. 

A group of the workers came to Local 
377 and asked the union to organize the 
shop. 

Sec.-Treas. Dominic Ruiz and Busch 
headed the local’s campaign. 


All-Out ‘906’ Fight Saves a Union News Job 


NEW YORK CITY—A successful fight by Local 906 to get Nicholas Russell reinstated to his job as an agent 
at the Union News Co. newsstand in Grand Central Station points up a local’s ability to go all-out for a single 
member, Pres. Joseph McCarthy reported. Russell, a member of the local for 10 years, was fired by the company 


last October for allegedly refusing to 
make good a cash shortage. When the 
union immediately moved to bring the 
discharge to arbitration, the company 
tried to escape on a technicality, going 
to the courts to prevent an arbitration. 


After a lower court denied Union 


News’ contention that it was not re- 
quired to arbitrate Russell’s discharge, 
the company appealed to the Appellate 
Division, which upheld the lower court’s 
ruling. The discharge was finally brought 
to arbitration. 





“We went into the state court and we 
beat them there,” McCarthy said. “We 
went into the appellate court and we beat 
them there; and then we beat them in 
the arbitration.” 


On April 5, arbitrator Rebecca Brown- 
stein found that Union News had im- 
properly and unjustly discharged Russell. 
She ordered him reinstated with full 
seniority and $416 in back pay. 


“The local spent several thousand dol- 


‘670’ OFFICERS INSTALLED: 350 members of Local 670 in New York City 
attended installation ceremonies conducted by John Horan, a vice-president 
of the RWDSU, (4th from rt. in back row). Bus. Mgr. Tom Bagley was in- 
stalled for his fifty-second consecutive term as others installed at the cere- 
monies were Pres. John Finger, Vice-Pres. Leo Rizzi, Sec.-Treas. William 
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lars fighting for Russell,” said Max Gold- 
weber, who has served as the local’s 
lawyer for 14 years. “The union made 
available to him legal services that the 
member himself could not have afford- 
ed, appearances at the lower court and 
appeals court, legal briefs and records, 
and the cost of the arbitration itself.” 

Local 906 has 400 members who work 
at Union News Co. stands in railroad 
terminals and subway stations through- 
out the city. 





Mish, Recording 


Secy. Anthony Uzz0, Sergeant-at-arms William Kuritz, 


drive with the Amalgamated Meat 


Cutters Union, and an election victory 
last October, brings top rates and wage 
increases up to 10 cents an hour as of 
Feb. 6, with half of the increase retro- 
active to Oct. 17, 1960. The contract 
contains the standard RWDSU seniority, 
and arbitration 


In addition, it also provides a five- 
day, 40-hour week with overtime after 
eight hours and after 40 hours, eight 
paid holidays, premium pay for Sunday 
and holiday work, three days’ leave in 
the event of death in the immediate 
family, two 15-minute rest periods every 
day, jury duty pay and company-sup- 
plied uniforms. 

The vacation schedule has been set at 
one week after one year’s employment, 
two weeks after two years, three weeks 
after 10 years and four weeks’ vacation 
after 20 years. 

A three-year automatic step-up sched- 
ule will bring top rates for women cash- 
fers to $2 hourly; women checkers and 
wrappers to $1.9214; part-time women 
cashiers and wrappers, $1.90; full-time 
men clerks, $2.2714; part-time clerks, 
$1.90; head grocery clerks, $2.40: as- 
sistant head grocery clerks, $2.35; part- 
time counter salesmen, $2.15; head pro- 
duce men, $2.35 to $2.77%, depending 
on store volume; assistant produce head 
clerk, $2.35; meat cutters, $2.6714; and 
head meat cutters, $2.75 to $2.83, depend- 
ing on store volume. 

The New England Joint Board and 
Meat Cutters union won an NLRB elec- 
tion among the First National Workers 
early in October. 

The 26 stores range in size from the 
Rutland store, with 49 employees, to 
several old fashioned two-man markets 
in small Vermont towns. 


15c Raise Won at 
Amer. White Cross 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Eighty mem- 
bers of Local 305 have unanimously ra- 
tified terms of a new three-year contract 
with the American White Cross Labora- 
tories Inc. here, Local Pres. Harry Ros- 
enzweig reported. 

Under. the terms of the new contract 
the workers won a 10-cent an hour in- 
crease the first year, 5 cents more the 
second year and a wage re-opener at 
the beginning of the final year. 

Other contract provisions include a 
third week’s vacation for workers with 
25 years of employment; full pay for 
workers on jury duty, a guaranteed 
Christmas bonus and prohibition on lay- 
offs during any week that has a legal 
holiday. 








Trustees William Koffer, William Lamb and George Middleditch, and Ex- 
ecutive Board members John Chernowski, A. Conway, M. Rubino, A. Bernard, 
A. Condit, M. Fogerty, Pete Gillen, A. Janus, A. Kakuk, F. Licata, Frank 
Maiorino, A. Ogrudnik, A. Palumbo, T. Quill and R. Skae. 





The Midwest 





_ RWDSU Educational Conference 
A Big Hit for Midwest Locals 


EARBORN, Mich.—An effective demonstration of the role that an education program can play in the life 
of «ale was given at the Dearborn Inn here April 15-16. One hundred delegates of RWDSU locals in Michigan, 


Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Western Pennsylva 


rent series of weekend education insti- 
tutes sponsored by the International Un- 
fon with the cooperation of the AFL- 
CIO Education Dept. 

The four-session conference opened 
Saturday morning, April 15, with a dis- 
cussion of welfare and pension programs. 
Serving on the panel of instructors were 
William J. Croland, insurance consultant 
to the RWDSU, and Howard Young, pen- 
sion plan expert of the United Auto 
Workers. Others participating in the dis- 
cussion were Regional Dir. Gerald Hugh- 
es and RWDSU Vice-Pres. John Kirk- 
wood. ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock 
chaired the session. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
film, “Before the Day,” produced by the 
Social Security Administration and out- 
lining in moving terms the history of 
social security legislation. This was fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive discussion on 
labor legislation led by union attorney 
Winston Livingston. 


Political, Community Activities 


The next day, two equally interesting 
sessions dealt with political and com- 
munity activities, and the organization 
of education programs on the local level. 
The first of these was led by George 
Guernsey, associate director of the AFL- 
CIO Education Dept., and Don Stevens, 
an RWDSU member who now serves as 
education director of the Michigan AFL- 
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nia gathered over the weekend for the second in the cur- 
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Dir. Gerald Hughes. Also on dais are, from left, insurance consultant Wil- 
liam Croland, pension expert Howard Young, ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, 
Ass't. Dir. George Guernsey of AFL-CIO Education Dept. 


CIO Council and as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. ; 

The second session was led by William 
Goode, assistant director of Wayne Uni- 
versity’s labor education service, and a 
former officer of a UAW local. 

A luncheon followed the Sunday morn- 
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Ohio GOP Asks Sweatshops 


COLUMBUS (PAI) —A drive has been started in the Ohio Legislature to 
make it possible for employers to work women 10 hours a day, 55 hours a week. 

Under a bill backed by Republican legislators and now being considered by 
the full House, all an employer has to do to work women employees 10 hours a 
day is to get the permission of the State Director of Industrial Relations. And 
all he has te state as a reason is that he must work them the additional hours 
to prevent “an undue hardship” upon himself or say he has an “emergency” 


situation on his hands. 





Union Ou figures Vernors, 


By LOCAL 297 PRES. WALLY BUTLER 


"1 


ing sessions. It was addressed by RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. Al- 
vin E. Heaps. Pres. Greenberg expressed 
appreciation for the extent and quality 
of the locals’ participation and pledged 
that the International would continue 
and expand its educational activities. 


The conference was held at the Dear- 
born Inn, which is under contract with 
Local 1064, RWDSU. The local’s busi- 
ness manager, Paul Domeny, served as 
unofficial host to insure that delegates 
were comfortable and that all went 
smoothly at the conference. 


Other participants in the institute in- 
cluded RWDSU Vice-Pres. George Mc- 
Lean, head of Dairy Workers Local 83; 
Int’l Rep. Ernest Burberg, of Local 101, 
Pittsburgh; and Int’l Reps. Eugene In- 
gles, Bill Kee, Vernon Ulery, Al Breg- 
nard, Charles Hess, and Edgar Johnson. 


Wires 15c¢ Raise 


DETROIT, Mich.—Good preparation paid off when Local 207 successfully concluded negotiations on wage 


rates for a new can line just installed at Vernors Ginger Ale Inc. in Detroit. 


For the past few months the company had been painting a poor financial picture for the benefit of the 





% 


JOE ROMER, 15-year-old son of Int'l 
Rep. Joseph Romer, has been named 
winner of the Indianapolis Star's Bat 
Boy contest. Joe, a sophomore at 
Cathedral High School in Indiana- 
polis, will receive a $400 college 
scholarship and a wrist watch on Bat 
Boy Night, June 9. Well known to 
midwest RWDSU members, he has 
often accompanied his father to 
union meetings. 
e¢é 


union. Consequently, when the company 
offered the same wages for the can line 
as was being paid for similar classifica- 
tions on the regular bottling lines, the 
union was not surprised. 


The union negotiating team was well 
prepared to negotiate intelligently for 
higher rates. In spite of all the propa- 
ganda regarding the inability of manage- 
ment to grant wage increases, it was 
pointed out to Vernors that the union 
expected to get a 15 cent per hour raise 
for the filling machine operator and 
packing machine operator. classifica- 
tions. 


Management, of course, said that we 
were trying to price the product out of 
the market. This is the point where re- 
search paid off. 


The union, knowing the potential pro- 
duction of this can line and the number 
of man-hours involved, proved to the 
company’s satisfaction and embarrass- 
ment that a raise of 15 cents per hour 
on this line would only increase the cost 
five one-hundreths (.05) of one penny 
per case. 


Management, after trying to disprove 
this figure, finally had to admit we were 
right and ended by granting the 15 cents 





per hour increase. 


These rates will run until the present 
contract expires next April, at which time 
we expect to have a new contract with 
additional raises. 





Newly-elected officers for Unit C-2 members, employed “at Cream Cone 


3-Year Pact 
At Cal. Packing 
Called Best 


ROCHELLE, Ill. — Local 17 has 
completed negotiations with the 
California Packing Corp. for an im- 
proved three-year contract, Pres. 
Jack Stone reported. 


The contract provides wage increases 
ranging from 5% to 11% cents hourly 
the first year, 5 to 6 cents the second year 
and a wage re-opener at the beginning 
of the third year. 

The union also won other improve- 
ments and strengthened language in the 
agreement, which was signed March 24. 

“This is one of the best contracts we 
have ever had,” Stone said. 

Local 17 represents workers at four 
California Packing plants in northern 
Illinois, two in Rochetle, one in DeKalb 
and one in Mendota. 


Cappell’s Help Praised 

Stone said that members of the local 
were grateful to Reg. Dir. John Cappell 
for his help in the negotiations. “We 
know we gained a good contract through 
his efforts,” Stone said. 

Other members of the negotiating com- 
mittee were Edward Meir, Arthur Egland, 
Dennis Hasse, William Newton, Raymond 
McCaslin, Richard Longbein, Reeves 
Hensley, Ferrel Kennedy, Adolph Erick- 
son, Eugene Fair, James Smith, Matt 
Ladens and Stone. 

Stone also reported that the local is 
currently trying to organize two unor- 
ganized departments, with 60 workers, 
in the plants. 





CreamConeShop 


Elects Reynolds 
'379' Unit Head 


COLUMBUS, O.—Fifty new members 
of Local 379’s Unit C-2, employed at the 
Cream Cone Machine Co. here, have held 
their first election for shop officers and 
stewards, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 

William Reynolds, who led the shop’s 
negotiating committee in the talks that 
resulted in the unit’s first contract with 
Cream Cone, was unanimously elected 
unit chairman. Julie Lorenzoni was elect- 
ed vice-chairman and Gary Reynolds 
was named executive secretary. The of- 
ficers will serve for one-yar terms. 

“These three officers will comprise the 
executive in all top-level dealings with 
the company,” Ingles said. “As the top 
officers have ‘super-seniority” under the 
contract, the members are assured of 
their availability at ail times.” 

Jack Real, Frank Vanderpool, William 
DeBrodt, Pearl Welch and Clara Hicks 
were named department stewards. 

Cream Cone manufactures ice cream 
cone filling machinery and bakes ice 
cream cones. 

Unit C-2, the local’s forty-sixth unit, 
won an NLRB election at the plant Dec. 
1 and was certified as bargaining agent 
a week later. 





Machine Co., are Julie Lorenzoni, |., William Reynolds and Gary Reynolds. 
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The South 





TWO FREED OF ALA. BOMBING CHARGE 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The state of Alabama 
has withdrawn indictments against two RWDSU 
Alabama Council members, John Richardson and 
Alex White, charged with “bombing” a scab’s 
yard during a strike in 1958, Asst. Southern Dir. 
Frank Parker reported. Thus ended the case in 
which the two innocent men faced a possible 
death penalty. 

Before the case against Richardson and White 
was to go to trial, the state entered a plea of nolle 
prosequi, meaning that it did not wish to pro- 
secute. 

“They will not be brought to trial,” Parker 
said, “The indictment is washed out.” 

The state’s action has completely vindicated 
the union’s stand that the men were indicted 
on trumped-up charges. 


UNION SAILORS 
BOOST UN: The 
flag of the UN 
flies just below 
the Stars and 
Stripes on Amer- 
ican merchant 
ships manned by 
members of the 
National Mariti- 
me Union. It's 
part of a broad 
NMU _ program. 
The ship’s com- 
mittee on the SS 
Brasil displays the 
“UN We Believe’”’ 
banner. Left to 
right are Dan 
Quataro, boat- 
swain’s mate; 
Elizabeth John, 
stewardess; E. 
Quinnonesn, 


‘The union said to the men and their families, 
when they were originally arrested, that we would 
stand behind them,” Parker said. “We couldn’t 
promise them anything on the ultimate outcome, 
but we didn’t believe there could be so grave 
a miscarriage of justice that they would have 
to serve time on this kind of trumped-up charge. 
We promised that we see this fight through to 
the end. Naturally, we are all happy that these 
false charges have been dropped.” 


Jerome Cooper and William Mitch, of the 
Birmingham law firm of Cooper, Mitch, Black 
and Crawford, served as attorneys for the 
RWDSU men in the lengthy proceedings. 


Richardson and White were leaders of the 
RWDSU strike at Perfection Mattress Co., which 


first year. 


about it.” 


“Under the contract, the company is 
obligated to discuss the establishment 
of a pension plan,” Lebold said. “At a 
number of conferences we've held the 
company has hedged as to the meaning 
of the clause. They just want to talk 


began Oct. 14, 1958. The next month a “bomb” 
allegedly exploded on the front lawn of scab 
Hulen Bibby. No damage was ever cited, except 
for a small hole in the ground. 

Richardson and White were arrested for the 
“bombing.” A country court found White guilty 
and sentenced him to 10 years’ imprisonment, 
but the state’s highest court, the Court of Ap- 
peals, threw the case out in April, citing errors 
in the prosecution’s case. Richardson was never 
brought to trial, but a possible indictment hung 
over his head. - 

Until the state’s nolle prosequi plea, both men 
had faced further prosecution on the indict- 
ments. Alabama law provides severe penalties, 
including a death sentence, for conviction on a 
bombing charge. 


Fund Raised in Fight 
For Planters’ Pension 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Members of Local 26 have voted to establish a fund 
to fight for a union pension plan at the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
here, Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 

At the secret ballot vote April 10, 90 percent of the members present 
approved setting up the fund. The union’s current contract with Planters 
calls for a 6-cent an hour wage boost .. 
May 1. The members voted to assess 


themselves 1 cent of the 6 for the fund, ‘96’ Will Burn 


which is expected to bring in $30,000 the 
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Mortgage on Hddgs. 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26 will hold a 
mortgage-burning celebration at its un- 
ion hall, 509 East Washington Street, at 
3 o’clock on Sunday, June 4, Local 26 
Pres. Lock Parker reported. 

The two-story building, formerly a ho- 
tel, was bought for $45,000 in 1952. Park- 


NMU patrolman; 
Juan Ramos, ste- 
ward, and Sala 
Mateo, deck del- 
egate. 


Progress Slow’ in Ala. 





Talks 


With Interstate Baking Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Negotiations are continuing on behalf of 225 
members of Local 441 employed at the Interstate Baking Co. here, Ala. 
RWDSU Council Org. Bill Langston reported. 


The negotiators have held four bar- 
gaining sessions, but have made little 
progress so far, Langston said. The next 
bargaining session is set for May 5. 

Interstate, the largest bakery in this 
area, bakes Dolly Madison cakes for re- 
tail sale. 

Langston also reported that the NLRB 
has set a representation election among 


bakery supply firm, for Thursday, April 
20. Sandner fired two employees during 
the organizing drive and the union has 
filed unfair labor practice . charges 
against the company. 

Langston also reported that the strike 
of RWDSU members at Stratton Salad 
Co. was called off due to inability to af- 
fect the firm's business sufficiently. 


He said that at the last conference, 
however, company officials moved to 
meet the contract’s provision by asking 
about the cost of providing pensions im- 
mediately for all workers aged 65 with 
15 years of service, and for other work- 
ers in the future as they reach 65. 


“This is a step in the right direction,” 
Lebold said, “and we hope the company 
will continue along the path.” 


When Local 26 establishes a pension 
plan, Lebold said, it will be the only lo- 
cal in the state with union-managed 
health and welfare and pension plans. 
The Local 26 health and welfare plan 
went into operation in October 1959. 
Since May 1, 1960, Planters has been 
contributing 54% cents an hour for each 
member into the plan. 


The local’s two-year agreement with 
Planters expires April 30, 1962. Planters 
was recently purchased by the giant 
Standard Brands Corp., one of the na- 
tion’s largest food processors and dis- 
tributors. 


er estimated an additional $15,000 has 
been spent to modernize the building, 
which contains offices for the local and 
its security plan downstairs and a large 
auditorium upstairs. 


Memphis Local 19 


Nominates Officers 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Local 19 members 
have nominated officers and trustees for 
two-year terms at a nominating meet- 
ing April 13, it was reported by Pres. 
Lee Lashley. 

Lashley, who has served as local presi- 
dent since 1950, Vice-Pres. Aaron Chan- 
dler, Sec.-Treas. Mrs. A. B. Bartlett and 
Trustee Leroy Boyd were renominated 
without opposition for reelection to their 
present posts. Zelma Morris and Luther 
Robertson were nominated for two vacant 
trusteeships. 

The local election has been scheduled 
for May 11 at the union hall, 171 South 
Second Street. 








the 10 employees of Sander & Co., a 


Open Drive to Unite All Merita Carolina Salesmen 


FLORENCE, S.C.—The RWDSU is making pro- 
gress in its drive to organize 65 Merita Bakery 
route salesmen here and consolidate all the 
bakery’s salesmen in North and South Carolina 
under one contract, Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold re- 
ported. 

“We have contacted the men and we're making 
progress toward bringing them into the union,” he 
said. 

The drive began two weeks ago, when Merita an- 
nounced the administrative transfer of 25 routemen 
from the Wilmington, N.C. division to the Florence 
division. The men are not being relocated, the trans- 
fer being on paper only. 

Merita, the southern division of American Baking 
Co., agreed that the Wilmington area routemen would 
still be covered by the terms of their previous union 
contract although the 65 routemen at Florence and 
nine station-outs in South Carolina are not organized. 

“There will be two different rates and two sets of 
working conditions,” Lebold said, “and the union is 
pointing out its superior rates and working conditions 
to the unorganized routemen in the Florence area.” 
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A meeting has been scheduled with Michael Burr, 
the Florence plant manager, and E. Tompkins of 
Merita’s Atlanta office to work out details of the 
contract transfer for the 25 Wilmington area routemen. 


“Burr and Tompkins have also pledged that the 
company will be neutral in the campaign in Florence, 
and will not discriminate against anyone for joining 
or not joining the union,” Lebold said. 


“We hope to win over the majority of salesmen 
within two to four weeks,” he said, “and Merita has 
indicated that it will not oppose a National Labor 
Relations Board election to determine if the South 
Carolina routemen want the RWDSU as their bar- 
gaining agent.” 

Int’] Rep. Larry Larsen, who is working on the 
Florence campaign, described the response among the 
unorganized routemen so far as “very good.” 


Twenty-three of the 65 unorganized salesmen work 
out of Florence and the others out of nine sub-sta- 
tions located in Columbia, Kingstree, Myrtle Beach, 
Georgetown, Conway, Sumter, Cherew, Bishopville and 
Camden. 


Lebold said that the union men will average $10 
to $12 weekly higher take-home pay than the non- 
union men. The union contract also provides $6,500 
life insurance coverage, a $50 weekly sick benefit for 
13 weeks, family hospitalization and surgical coverage, 
with the bakery paying $3.50 weekly into the union’s 
health and welfare fund for this coverage. 

The non-union Merita employees, on the other hand, 
have only $3,000 life insurance, $40 weekly sick bene- 
fits and they pay $1.73 each weekly for the reduced 
coverage. 

The union men receive a pension of $55 monthly for 
life at retirement, paid for entirely by the company; 
the non-union men have no pension plan. 

The union contract, Lebold said, also contains holi- 
day pay, 12 weeks’ guarantee on route splits, jury duty 
pay, three days’ condolence leave, and standard senior- 
ity, job security and grievance clauses that the non- 
union men do not have . 

North Carolina Joint Council Rep. R. W. Parker, 
Local 28 Pres. Bill Griffith and Larsen and Lebold 
are working on the Merita drive, aided by routemen 
already in the RWDSU. 
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Canada 


; 3-Week Walkout Won 
At Sask. Laundries; 
Arbitration Accepted 


REGINA, Sask.—Forty-five members of the Saskatchewan Joint Board 
have won their three-week strikes against the Regina Steam Laundry and 
the Rainbow Laundry and Dry Cleaners Ltd., with the signing of a back- 
to-work agreement April 12, Int’l Rep. Len Wallace reported. 

“We consider the agreement to be a complete victory for the union,” 


Wallace said. 


The workers had been working without 
a contract since January 1960 and be- 
fore the strike the laundry managements 
had refused to follow any of the previ- 
ously-existing grievance or seniority pro- 
cedures. 


“One of the important terms of the 


back-to-work agreement is that the mat- 
ter of a new contract will be submitted 
to arbitration,” Wallace said. “The deci- 
sion of the Saskatchcwan Labor Rela- 
tions Board will be fina) and binding. In 
the period before the Board hands down 


Taxi Driver Fired; 
‘No Scab in My Cab’ 


REGINA, Sask.—A driver for Moore’s 
Taxi who refused to drive his cab 
through the picket line established by 
strikers at the Regina Steam Laundry 
was fired by the local manager of the 
taxi company. Albert Brechin is a soft 
spoken Scot who has driven cabs for 
twenty years with a perfect record, and 
has driven for Moore’s since July 1960 
without so much as scratching a fender. 


Upon being instructed by his dis- 
Ppatcher to call at the Regina Steam 
Laundry, he promptly drove there, but 
found that the purpose of his trip back 
was to pick up scabs working in the 
laundry to take them home. As a sup- 
porter of trade unions all his life, 
Brechin resolved that he wouldn’t drive 
scabs in his cab. He called his office 
on the intercom system and informed 
them of his decision. The dispatcher 
then told him to come back to the 
office. 


Back at the taxi headquarters Bre- 
chin went straight to the manager, 
who asked him why he had refused to 
pick up passengers at the laundry. He 
repeated what he had told the dis- 
potcher, that he would not drive scabs. 
The manager’s reply to that was: “Well, 
go and cash in.” 


Brechin said that he had no other 
job in view, and: getting a job these 
days would be difficult. but, he added, 
he would not be able to live with him- 
self if he crossed a picket lime to hold 
a job. “My principles are stronger than 
Moore’s Taxi,” he said. 


es 





its report all the terms of the former 
agreement will be in force.” 


No date has been sct for the arbitration 
hearings, but Wallace said he expected 
that they would start within a reasonable 
time. 


Under the terms of the agreement the 
local members were to return to their 
jobs by April 19 on a seniority basis and 
at no reduction in vay. 


Another provision of the settlement is 
that several charges against union of- 
ficers concerning property damage will 
be withdrawn by the laundries. A union 
charge, however, against a scab who at- 
tacked a picketing member with a hand- 
ful of pepper, will not be withdrawn. 


“Although the company pressed us, we 
refused to withdraw our charge because 
of the severe damage caused,” Wallace 
said. 


The strike began at Regina Steam 
March 21 and two days later the Rain- 
bow management fired its employees 
when they refused to speed-up. 


Laundries Said ‘No’ 


Locals 558 and 568 had a multi-unit 
contract with the two struck laundries 
and several others here and in Saskatoon 
that expired Jan. 2, 1960. A conciliation 
board reported last August, recommend- 
ing an 8-cent an hour increase over 
three years, increased welfare benefits, 
a five-day week for salesmen and im- 
proved working conditions. 


The laundries rejected the board's re- 
port and in September both locals voted 
strike authorization, which had not been 
used until the strike at Regina last 


month. 
RWDSU, Other Unions Helped 
Wallace reported that the strikers 


were encouraged by the visit of RWDSU 
Canadian Dir. George Barlow at the pick- 
etline April 5, and by the support of many 
other labor unions in the province, in- 
cluding the Oil Workers, the Steelwork- 
ers, the Construction Laborers and un- 
employed members of a number of 
unions. 


“The support of these groups was much 
appreciated by our pickets and many of 
the fellows, particularly from the Steel- 
workers union; actively participated in 
preventing scabs and trucks from cross- 
ing the picketline,” Wallace said. 


2 Reinstated After Army-Navy Store Firing 
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McKenzie Elected President 
Of Local 895 in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Local 895 and three of its units recently elected 
officers for the coming year, Int’] Rep. Chris Schubert reported. The local 
named A. McKenzie presideat, H. DeVries vice-president and A. Skowron 


secretary. McKenzie and Skowron were 
re-elected to office. 

The Canada Bread salesmen’s section 
re-elected G. Trick chairman, E. Hiebert 
vice-chairman and J. Smith secretary. 
Trick, Hiebert, Smith and Local Pres. 
McKenzie were elected to the section’s 
negotiating and grievance committee. 

Salesmen employed by General Bak- 
eries named F. Vincent chairman, J. Ar- 
nott: vice-chairman, A. Atkinson secre- 
tary and W. Senebald warden. Vincent, 
Arnott and Atkinson will serve as the 


7 Cents Hourly Won 
At Napanee Dairy 


NAPANEE, Ont.—Lccal 440 completed 
negotiations for a one-year contract re- 
newal with Acme Farmers Dairy here, 
a division of National Dairies, Int'l Rep. 
George Barron reported 





The agreement provided pay increases 
of seven cents an hour and night shift 
workers won an additional 2-cent shift 
premium. The increases are retroactive 
to Jan. 1. 


Other contract changes provide eight 
paid holidays with overtime plus holiday 
pay if the member works on a holiday; 
sick pay raised to $45 weekly, and work 
clothes will be supplied by the dairy. 
The job-bidding clause has been revised 
and a union committee will assist the 
company in choosing the successful bid- 
der. 

William Harrington, C. Silver, C. Bal- 
dree and Barron negotiated the agree- 
ment. 





Back at Jobs, Back at Negotiating Table 


REGINA, Sask.—As a result of unfair labor practice charges filed by the Saskatchewan Joint Board, 
RWDSU members Archie Ponto and Eva Wirth are sitting at the negotiating table, across from the manage- 
ment of the Army and Navy Store here, Int’l Rep. Len Wallace reported. 


The provincial Labor Relations Board, 
upholding the union’s charges, ordered 
the two reinstated with full back pay to 
their jobs, and they promptly took their 
places at the bargaining table, Wallace 
said. 


Ponto, who had worked at the store 
more than five years, was fired several 
days before Christmas supposedly for do- 
ing work in the store other than what 
he had been hired to do. When the union 
asked the company for a further ex- 
planation, the company president refused 
to discuss the matter. 

The union's case, developed before the 
Labor Relations Board, made it obvious 
that Army and Navy fired Ponto because 





the store had determined that he was 
one of the leading union supporters dur- 
ing the organizing campaign at the store, 
which ended in late November. The un- 
ion was certified two months later as 
bargaining agent for the store’s 150 em- 
ployees. 


Miss Wirth, who has been employed 
by the store for 15 years, was laid-off 
just before Christmas, out of seniority. 
The store refused to give any reason oth- 
er than staff reduction, but when the case 
came before the Board the company at- 
tempted to prove that-she was inefficient 
and incompetent. 


“In our evidence,” Wallace said, “we 
were able to show that, between them, 
Miss Wirth and Ponto had signed up 
about one-quarter of thg entire number 
of employees who eventually joined the 
union.” 

The two RWDSU members were rein- 
stated by the Board and each received 
about $300 for time lost: 

“Negotiations have started with this 
company,” Wallace said, “and our nego- 
tiating committee is made up of sisters 
Wirth and McLeod and brothers Ponto 
and Sirke. To date one meeting has been 
held .and we are scheduled to continue 
negotiations in the near future.” 











negotiating committee and will join W. 
Gray and P. Ambroski as grievance com- 
mitteemen. C. Menzies was named retail 
steward and A. Tristram wholesale stew- 
ard. 

The Weston’s salesmen’s unit of Local 
895 named A. E. Mills chairman, H. De- 
Vries vice-chairman, and J. Hetherington 
secretary. The three top officers and J. 
Hall will make up the unit’s negotiating 
committee, and H. Roberts will serve as 
chairman of the grievance committee. W. 
Carson, G. Atcheson, ©. Audley and M. 
Nault were elected stewards. 


Schubert also reported that negotia- 
tions for the three salesmen’s units, at 
Canada Bread, General Bakeries and 
Weston’s, involving 175 Local 895 mem- 
bers, will open shortly. 


17 Cents Over 3 Years 
Won at York Trading 


ORILLIA, Ont.—Local 414 reached 
agreement with York Trading Ltd. here 
on a three-year agreement for 12 local 
members, Int'l Rep. C. C. Dahmer re- 
ported. 

Wages will go up 17 cents over three 
years, 7 cents April 20, 6 cents more May 
1, 1961, and the final 4 cents May 1, 1963. 
The contract expires in April 1964. 

Elmer Arthurs, Clarence Sheppard and 
Dahmer negotiated for the local in the 
talks. 





Firm Can't Dictate 
To Union Stewards 


HAMILTON, Ont. ‘PAI)—An arbitra- 
tion board here, in a far-reaching ruling, 
has held that a company cannot dictate 
the actions of a union steward in his 
capacity as a union official in the plant. 


In -another part of the decision, the 
board ruled that a firm cannot discipline 
a steward for failure to carry out duties 
which the company feels are properly his 
under the collective szreement. 

The three-man azlbitration board, 
headed by Judge Haiold Fuller of Well- 
and, made these points in a unanimous 
decision revoking a two-week suspension 
imposed on a chief steward at the Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. here. The company 
was also ordered to reimburse the stew- 
ard for wages lost as a result. 

This far-reaching definition of a union 
steward’s status came in the wake of an 
incident in the plant in July 1960, when 
certain werkers refused to operate a 
spare machine. 

Controversy over a similar operation 
sparked a walkout in the department 
five months earlier. 
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Ultra-Rightists Demonstrate How Not to Fight Communism 


DEMOCRACY: Government by the peonie: government in which the supreme 
power is retained by the people and exercised either directly or indirectly through 
a system of representation. 
—Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
“That this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 
—Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863 
“There is nothing in the Constitution that says the United States was in- 
tended by the founding fathers to be a democracy.” 
—Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. at San Francisco, April 12, 1961 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


The utterances of Mr. Welch, much as they distort the intent of the 
framers of our Constitution (whose very first words are “We, the people 
of the United States. . .), are not important in themselves. A man who wrote 
that every United States President beginning with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has been a Communist is so obviously irrational that anything he says 
must be discounted. 


The dangerous and frightening thing about Mr. Welch is that nearly 100,000 
people have taken him seriously enough to join his semi-secret John Birch Society. 
Welch himself has recently addressed meetings attended by thousands of people 
in Southern California. The commanding general of the 24th Division of the US. 
Army, stationed in Germany, has been relieved of his command while the Defense 
Department investigates reports that he has been indoctrinating his troops for the 
past six months with the views of the John Birch Society. 


Day by day, more evidence is uncovered of the rapid and secret growth of 
this strange movement. Organized in cells of 20 to 30 members each, the John 
Birch Society also operates through Communist-style front organizations. It has 
members in at least 35 states. The Society has 28 full-time employees at its Bel- 
mont, Mass. national headquarters, another 35 salaried organizers who work around 
the country, and an additional 100 volunteers who work full time. 


What is the John Birch Society? It is named for a young Air Force intelligence 
officer who was killed by Chinese Communists ten days after the end of World 
War II. When Robert Welch looked for a name for the organization he founded 
“to fight communism,” he chose the name of the young officer whom he has 
termed “probably the first casualty in that third world war between Communists 
and the ever-shrinking ‘Free World.’” 


Welch Sees Chief Danger at Home 


Now, the overwhelming majority of Americans are unalterably opposed to com- 
munism. Practically all of us recognize the dangers posed for our nation and the 
rest of the free world by a totalitarian system which embraces nearly half the world. 
But for the John Birch Society, in the words of its Fuehrer Welch, “the danger is 
almost entirely internal from Communist influences right in our midst and treason 
right in our government.” 

Welch is at least consistent. Starting from the viewpoint that we have less to 
fear from Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung and other leaders of Red nations than we 
have from such American “Communists” as Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allen Dulles, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and practically every other top Democrat and Republican, 
Welch goes on to the view that our defense system itself is a Communist plot. 
America’s efforts to protect the free world from Soviet military might, he believes, 
are “stampeding” us into socialism and communism. 


Needless to say, the John Birch Society is about as anti-union as it is possible 
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to be. In Kansas, the only state where the “right-to-work” law was passed in 1958 
Society members provided leadership in lobbying for the open-shop law. Sen. Barry 
pageant yh a to Welch, who has written, “I'd love to see him President of 
e Un ates.” Goldwater in * 
pet meee «a tpeene turn thinks members of the Society are “very 

Welch, who has been called a “little Hitler” by Sen. Stephen Young of Ohio 
carries out his anti-democratic principles within the John Birch Society whose 
membership is largely made up of businessmen and retired military officers—the 
same type of people who gave Adolph Hitler the support that brought him to power 
in Germany. The Society operates on the “fuehrer-prinzip’”—or leadership principle, 
- the Nazis used to call it. Welch’s blue book on the organization’s doctrine de- 
clares: 

“Democracy, of course, in government or organization . . . is only a deceptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial fraud . . . The John Birch So- 
ciety will operate under completely authoritative control at all levels . . . no col- 
lection of debating societies is ever going to stop the Communist conspiracy.” 


No Public Accounting of Funds 


Dues in the Society are $24 a year for men, $12 for women, and $1,000 for a 
life membership. In addition, substantial sums are raised from sources other than 
dues. In a speech in Indianapolis, Welch said, with his usual conspiratorial manner, 
“For reasons you will understand, there can be no accounting of funds.” 

Members of the Society, operating through “front” organizations as well as 
PTAs, Chambers of Commerce and other civic bodies, are currently pushing the 
following program as their way of “fighting communism”: 

@® Impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, under whose leadership the 
Supreme Court has strengthened civil rights and civil liberties. 

@ Repeal of the income tax law. 

@ Repeal of social security and all other social legislation enacted during the 
past 30 years. 

@ Abolition of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the West’s chief bul- 
wark against Soviet military expansion in Europe. 

@ Opposition to foreign aid, the United Nations, cultural exchanges (or any 
other kind of exchanges) with Russia. 

In addition to these broad objectives, local chapters of the Society are active, 
as we have already seen, in pushing anti-labor legislation. Society members have 
also taken it upon themselves to act as watchdogs over schools, libraries and 
other institutions, to see to it that they are not infected by any trace of com- 
munism, socialism or liberalism. Techniques include such well-known McCarthyite 
tactics as whispering campaigns, threats and smears. 


There is a tendency among many Americans who despise everything Welch 
and his associates stand for to pooh-pooh the John Birch Society as “just another 
crackpot organization.” They cite Welch’s extremism, his habit of regarding every- 
thing and everybody he dislikes as part of the “Communist conspiracy” and his 
naming Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower and Dulles as active, dedicated Commu- 
nists. These wild fancies, people say, make the John Birch Society too ridiculous 
to be taken seriously. 

But on the other side of the ledger is the fact that thousands of wealthy and 
powerful people (including at least two Congressmen) do take Welch and his pro- 
nouncements seriously. It’s all too easy to dismiss them as our right-wing lunatic 
fringe, as no more important than the Communist crackpots on the left. Perhaps 
the publicity of recent weeks, by exposing the John Birch Society to the light of 
day, will cause it to wither away. But for as long as it is still with us, it behooves 
trade unionists and others who do believe in democracy to keep their eyes on 
those who would open the door to fascism in America. 
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By ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


UNICEF’s symbol is a child drinking a cup 
of milk, and appropriately so. For hunger has 
always been the first enemy of mankind’s chil- 
dren, and UNICEF has attacked it on a gargan- 
tuan scale. As a result the UNICEF cup of milk 
is known literally around the world. So are its 
initials. “I know what UNICEF means,” said a 
little Italian girl. “It is the American word for 
cow.” 

It was originally the word for United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, for UNICEF 
was first formed only to take over from UNRRA the 
job of providing the children of war-torn Europe and 
of Palestine with supplementary foods—largely milk. 
By the early 1950’s, however, it was clear that the 
“emergency” was a permanent, or at any rate, a very 
long term one. The hunger of Europe was slowly ap- 
peased, but at the same time the world became ever 
more aware of hunger jn other parts of the globe— 
hunger which was not the passing result of disaster 
but a chronic condition of existence itself. 


Hence at the request of the General Assembly, 
UNICEF began to direct its attention more and more 
to these chronically hungry areas. At the same time, 
the organization was placed on a continuing, rather 
than temporary basis, and its name shortened to Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund. But by then no one wanted 
to change its famous initials. 

UNICEF soon found that, special areas of distress 
excepted, the endemic hunger of the less developed re- 
gions of the world was not just for any kind of food. 
It was for the right kind of food, and especially for 
that indispensable ingredient of growth, protein. In 
1952, for example, the UN Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization made a survey of diets around the world, 
It found that 58 percent of the world’s population had 
a daily protein intake of less than that represented by 
a thin slice of ham. A child whose body is forced to 
grow on such starvation rations is doomed to be weak, 
stunted, sickly. 

To fight this protein famine, UNICEF began by ship- 
ping abroad a staggering quantity of dried milk—to 
date nearly a billion pounds. And yet, for all the in- 
valuable difference this made, shipping milk was es- 
sentially a stop-gap measure. It was impossible to ship 
milk forever. And furthermore, the more deeply UNICEF 
and FAO and other organizations probed into the ques- 
tion, the more apparent it became that there was no 
single simple answer to the hunger problem, anyway. 
Rather there was a whole series of interrelated prob- 
lems. 


Disease a Serious Problem 


Combatting hunger is only the first UNICEF objec- 
tive, and supplying more or better food is not the only 
way it goes about it. For much of the hunger of the 
poorer nations of the world is due to the fact that their 
peoples are often too ill to work. In the tiny village of 
Quassemia in Syria, the mayor, Mohammed Gaddany, 
tells what malaria costs: “Every year seven of ten of 
us got sick at harvest. Maybe down one week, maybe 
one month. Most years the farmer goes hungry; some- 
times very hungry.” 

Multiply Quassemia a hundred-thousand-fold and 
you have India, where malaria used to take 100,000,000 





This article has been excerpted from a pamph- 
let published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
entitled ‘“Mankind’s Children, the Story of 
UNICEF.” 
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World Organization 
Fights Hunger, Disease 
In Many Lands 


people a year out of work for a shorter or longer 
stretch. Multiply India by three or four and you have 
an idea of what malaria has cost the world. 


Malaria isn’t the only illness which contributes to 
hunger, quite aside from its contribution to mass death. 
Only a few years ago the horrible disease of yaws, 
which covers the body with open sores—frequently in- 
cluding the soles of the feet and the palms of the hands 
—afflicted as many as 50,000,000 people. “I caught 
yaws when I was six years old and had it for 22 years,” 
a recently cured Indonesian farmer told a UNICEF 
official. “For four years I couldn’t work at all.” And 
then there is TB, “the quiet killer” which takes away 
5,000,000 people a year and weakens untold more. 
There is leprosy which claims 10 to 12 million victims 
in the world. There is trachoma, the blinder, one of 
the most prevalent diseases on earth: Today the best 
estimates indicate that it afflicts the eyesight of some 
400,000,000 people! 


Let us take a brief tour of a few operations in which 
UNICEF and the World Health Organization have co- 
operated. 


AFRICA: “A most unusual and very moving sports 
meeting took place here today,” writes a UNICEF ob- 
server from Ankaful, Ghana. He was describing a day 
of races, tugs of war, and simple games played by 480 
patients—56 of them children—who had literally been 
saved from the living death. All of them were suffer- 
ing from leprosy. 


This is part of a UNICEF-assisted program in which 
42,000 out of Ghana’s 50,000 leprosy victims have been 
brought under treatment; it is testimony to the fact 
that leprosy need no ‘'onger be a disease associated 
with horror and met with enforced isolation. Even to- 
day, one of’ the difficulties in carrying out a leprosy 
program lies in the age-old fear with which people re- 
gard the disease. Yet, with new sulphone drugs leprosy 
can now be fully arrested, rendered wholly uncontag- 
ious, usually cured. 


TAIWAN: “Last November I dropped in to see 
how the program actually worked,” reports UNICEF’s 
Asian regional director, checking on a UNICEF-helped 
program for treating trachoma in the schools. “Ex- 
pecting to find a harassed teacher and squalling chil- 
dren, I was astonished at what I saw. The teacher 
gave the signal for the drill to his fifty children. At 
once all the children put on their armbands, each with 
a number. One child produced a list of children to be 
treated. Another manned the wash basin, for hands 
must be clean. Another !ssued numbered tubes of anti- 
biotic ointment and saw to it that each child got his 
own. Then the queue formed, and the teacher drew 
down the lower lid of each eye and applied the oint- 
ment. Still another youngster handed out two small 
squares of tissue paper for each child to lay on his eye- 
lids while he gently ruobed them to spread the oint- 
ment. Then the tubes were collected, and the children 
returned to their seats. Time elapsed: five minutes.” 


In Taiwan they have already cured more than a mil- 
lion cases of trachoma among two million school chil- 





dren. And so that a child treated in school will not be 
reinfected at home, the program fans out into the 
countryside, and in many households the routine of 
the classroom is repeated—by the adults. 


INDONESIA: “I remember what it was like in 
Jogjakarta when the yaws’ campaign first began in 
1950,” reminisces a UNICEF official. “We had set up 
shop in the Sultan’s old palace—about as suitable for 
efficient work as a mausoleum. We had to scrounge for 
everything. No carbon paper for the typist. No service 
facilities for the jeep. And if truth be told, very little 
reason for any rational man to hope the program could 
succeed. 


“Indonesia has—had—an estimated twelve million 
cases of yaws. The number of the population exposed to 
yaws was about sixty-five million, Everybody exposed 
had to be examined several times since the disease can 
lie dormant for months, even years. We figured the 
total number of examinations at about two hundred 
million. That’s two hundred million examinations in 
a country where the ratio of doctors to the population 
was about one to seventy thousand. Furthermore that 
‘one’ was probably in a city, while the people with the 
yaws were in the country—way in the back country. 
pred blame us for having been a little skeptical at 

es?” 


No one is skeptical today. In Djakarta, the Ministry 
of Health is already talking about the end of the cam- 
paign. It will take several years still, but it is in sight. 


Back to Headquarters in New York 


We have had a quick impression of UNICEF’s work 
in the field. Now it is time to come back to headquar- 
ters in New York, and to ask an important question. 
How much does it cost? 


With so far flung an effort—there are, in all, over 325 
programs in which UNICEF is involved going on in some 
100 countries—it is only natural to picture UNICEF 
as a sprawling organization with thousands of employ- 
ees and a budget in the hundreds of millions. In fact, 
however, UNICEF is very much in the small business 
category of international operations. On its payroll 
throughout the world are only about 400 people. What 
it spends each year is less than $25,000,000—or less 
than half of what it costs New York City to provide 
health and welfare services just for its own people. 


How can so small an organization make so large a 
dent? 


One reason why UNICEF money goes a long way 
is because life as well as death is dirt cheap in the 
less developed world. The ointment to cure a case of 
trachoma costs UNICEF thirty cents. The vaccine to 
protect a child from TB costs a penny. The DDT te 
protect a family from malaria for a year, the price of 
the sulphone tablets to treat a child with leprosy for 
three years, each cost but a dollar. It costs a good deal 
more, of course, to administer the shot, the vaccine, the 
tablet. 


“Most of the countries where we work,” explains a 
UNICEF officer with long experience in the field, “could 
never plan courageously and adequately for the future 
by themselves. If they don’t lack for hard currency or 
for the kind of technical equipment they need, they lack 
for trained personnel or just for expert advice. They 
need help—not help in carrying out the program, but 
help in eliminating its bottlenecks, in getting the things 
without which all the good will in the world doesn’t 
amount to much. Really UNICEF’s jcb—and FAO’s and 
WHO's and that of most organizations in international 
work—is to make it possible for a nation to develop 
its own potential. Our job is to help people help them- 


selves.” 
e111 











Defends Goldwater 
And ‘Conservatives’ 


To the Editor: 

I would like to begin this letter by 
stating that I was a member of the 
RWDSU at.!Bloomingdale’s from May, 
1958 till September, 1959. I also strongly 
advocated setting up a union for the 
unorganized young workers at Radio City 
Music Hall while I was working there. 
I am sending you this letter in hopes 
of having it printed, not because of any 
anti-union sentiment on my part but 
pecause of my faith in the democratic 
ideals of the union. 


I read in the April 9 edition your 
satire on Senator Barry Goldwater. Un- 
like the author, Mr. Rich, I do not find 


Unionism and Conservatism incompa- 
tible. Nor does Senator Goldwater, as I 
shall quote from his book, Conscience of 
a Conservative: 


“Unions can be an instrument for 
achieving economic justice for the 
working man. Moreover, they are an 
alternate to, and thus discourage 
State Socialism. Most important of all, 
they are an expression of freedom. 
Trade unions, properly conceived, are 
an expression of man’s inalienable 
right to associate with other men for 
the achievement of legitimate objec- 
tives.” 


The first fallacy of your satire is the 
association of Senator Goldwater with 
those who would oppose the $1.25 an 
hour minimum wage for their employ- 
ees. Conservatives do not find any arti- 
cle in the Constitution that permits the 
Federal Government to set any standard 
of wages. The Liberals cry for a mini- 
mum wage and yet they also cry, dis- 
guisedly of course, for a maximum wage. 
They wish to make it unprofitable for 
any. one to better himself. They use 
the staggered tax to secure this end. 
Many union members have probably 
had the experience of doing overtime in- 
ventory work and expecting a sizable 
pay check, only to be bowled over by an 
enormous tax deduction. 


Secondly, the minimum wage bill was 
tied to the stipulation that business 
would have to do a volume of a million 
dollars a year to be covered. But just as 
it is possible for a $10,000-a-year busi- 
ness to be a success, it is also possible 
for a million dollar business to fail dis- 
mally. Take for example a small busi- 
ness with 300 employees, all paid the 
meager pay of $40 a week. If this busi- 
ness is breaking even now, what would 
be the result of the wage increase? The 
result would be a loss of $150,000 a year 
and probable collapse for the whole 
business. Multiply this by ten or a hun- 
dred or even a thousand small business 
failures in the country and what would 
we have? A loss of over a billion dollars 
a year to the national economy and its 
resulting effects; a growth in the unem- 
ployment ranks by 300,000 men, and 
most important, 300,000 families would 
have to subsist on unemployment pay 
that is less than $40 a week. 


The problem of a minimum wage is 
the problem of the unions and of busi- 
ness and can best be handled by them, 


On Federal aid to education, the Con- 
servatives have a field day. The primary 
question is, “Do we need it?” President 
John F. Kennedy claims that we will 
need 600,000 classrooms by 1970 and 
this is an alarming large number if you 
do not know how many classrooms would 
normally be built in that time. Pres- 
ently, the individual states, without Fed- 
eral aid, have been building at the rate 
of 70,000 classrooms a year, or 630,000 
by 1970. Secondly, instead of arguing 
the constitutionality of giving Federal 
aid to Catholic schools, the Conserva- 
tive argues that under Article X of the 
Constitution, which it seems has not 
been read since 1930, the whole pay- 
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ment of aid is un-Constitutional! As the 
last resort, many Conservatives say, “Ei- 
ther do not give Federal aid to anyone 
or give it vo everyone.” 


On medical care for the aged, the 
Conservative may argue that this is a 
moral issue that should be attended to 
by the respective families and church 
groups. The Liberal, and this seems to 
be the RWDSU viewpoint also, states 
that if the Federal Government can 
take more efficient care of the aged, it 
is their duty to do so. A study of the 
economics of the Federal Government 
will show how inefficient it is. But for 
the sake of argument let us say that the 
Federal Government is efficient and fol- 
low the argument to its logical extreme. 
If is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to do whatever it does more effi- 
ciently than the individual, then why 
stop at the aged? The Government 
should also take care of the children. 
Mothers and fathers, think of having a 
child in a Federal hospital and then 
having to place him in a Federal home! 


The Federal housing farce is one of 
the greatest myths ever enacted by the 
Liberals. We are told that we can get a 
good house on an F.H.A. mortgage and 
pay it off over a thirty-year period. 
However, the interest DOUBLES the 
price of the house! A $15,000 house would 
cost $1,000 a year for thirty years. 


What I have been trying to say is 
that the Conservative sees Federal aid 
as an encroachment on the freedoms of 
the individual, whereas, the same aid is 
the god of the Liberals. Federal aid is 
not free and it always costs more than 
it is worth. For example the Bronx tax 
dollar that is sent through channels to 
Washington is rarely worth more than 
80c by the time all the brokerage fees 
have been extracted. How much cheap- 
er it would be for the Bronx to take 
care of the Bronx! 


Lastly, you seem to claim that the 
Conservative would oppose all scientific 
developments, If this is true then the 
Conservatives can claim in Senator 
Goldwater the only 19th century Sen- 
ator who pilots his own jet plane. 


I do hope that The Record has enough 
democratic idealism to print this letter. 
I heartily welcome any and all discus- 
sion about what I have said and will be 
looking forward to seeing such discus- 
sion in your newspaper. 

JOHN J. KEOHANE 
Bronx, New York 


Query on Budgeting 
For an Education 


To the Editor: 

On reading the article in the last is- 
sue “Missing: $25 Out of Every Pay En- 
velope,” I became intrigued by the items 
$8.49 for “education” and $39.26 for 
“reading.” Please let me know what 
school will: give an education for that 
sum? 


My son and daughter, aged seven and 
ten, spend more per year for books, pa- 
per, and pencils than the above amount 
for “education.” 

Thank you for a revealing news item. 

HAROLD HIRSCHMAN 
Bronx, New York 


Editor’s Note: The Heller Budget 
quoted in the April 9 issue of The Rec- 
ord (which showed average wages fall- 
ing $25 a week behind a budget provid- 
ing a “commonly accepted” standard of 
living) allotted $8.49 a year for “ed- 
ucation,” but this was clearly for school 
supplies, and not for a child’s school- 
ing. It is clear from the Heller Budget 
that working people earning the 
$6,488.27 a year necessary to support 
this budget could hardly afford to send 
a child through college. 


A Plea to All of Us 
On Minimum Wage Bill 


To the Editor: 


I hope you will be able to find space 
for this message. I feel it is very im- 
portant because up to a year ago, before 
we got the union on our shop, we were 
only making $1 an hour: 


A PLEA TO TIE PUBLIC 


Please sit down as soon as you have 
read this article (before you forget), and 
write to the Congressman of your district 
urging him to vote yes on the minimum 
wage bill of $1.25 per hour. 


Those of you earning $1 an hour or 
less know how impossible it is to raise 
a family on it. Those of you earning 
more, try putting yourself in the man’s 
place who is earning these wages. Take 
$40 and try to live on it. Try it for two 
or three weeks—pay your rent, lights, 
gas, groceries, bus fare, etc., and see if 
you have anything left for doctors, den- 
tists, clothing or other essentials. You 
see, 2 man cannot raise a family on these 
wages; even at $1.25 it would be difficult. 


Please think of your fellow man and 
his family and write a card or letter now 
to Congressman .. , House 
of Repesentatives, Washington, D.C. 

CHARLOTTE CORNELL 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Asks of Soviet Union: 
Let Jews Emigrate 


To the Editor: 

In an hour such as this, when the 
eyes of all the world are directed to- 
wards Jerusalem and the Eichmann 
trial, let us not forget the deplorable 
situation confronting Soviet Jewry. 


This is the opportune moment for a 
cry to go up demanding the release of 
those Jews who wish to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union for personal or religi- 
ous reasons. - 


The reunion of Soviet Jews with their 
brethren will partly console us for the 
inhumanities visited upon this people; 
the actual destruction of six million 
souls. 

May there arise a universal demand 
for the liberation of the Jews living 
under the Communist regime so that 
Russia wil Itake heed and “LET THESE 
PEOPLE GO.” 

OSCAR GEWOLB 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





Look, Pres. Cleveland, 
Goldwater’s Coming! 


To the Editor: 

A small item in a recent issue of The 
Record reports that Senator Barry Gold- 
water will not be a candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1964. But if 1896 comes back, 
watch out! 

Can you picture Barry knocking on 
the White House door, and being greet- 
ed by Grover Cleveland, the President 
at the time. The door opens and the 
foliage-clad face of President Cleveland 
furtively peeks out. ““Who’s there?” 


“Barry Goldwater of Arizona.” 
“Go around to the back door please. 
All day long, people come from Arizona.” 


“Go around where? This is my year!” 

... “Please don’t annoy me on Sun- 
day. I’ve already promised everyone in 
Arizona that I’m going to get them in 
the Union. As a matter of fact we are 
going to let you in in February, 1912. So 
stop being a nut, and go home,” 


“T think you’ve flipped, Grove, ol’ boy. 
Arizona is in the Union.” 


“Look, you're a nice boy, so don’t ruin 
my Sunday. And another thing, stop that 
shooting out there in Arizona. We get 


terrible reports all the time. Wyatt Earp, 
Bat Masterson, Boot Hill. I'll tell you 
something: if it keeps up, you're liable to 
have to wait till 1964, to get into the 
Union.” 

“Stop mentioning that word Union all 
the time,” Barry growls. 

“This is my last.year in this place, so 
leave me alone, already. Go bother Mc- 
Kinley, he'll be here in a couple of 
months.” 

Barry braces his shoulders, “Darn it! 
I said this is my year, so watch it!” 

“That does it! Now you're going to 
wait till 1964.” 

“But 1964 is not my year! It’s not my 
year... it’s not my year ... ” Barry 


sobs. 
MARTY RING 
New York City 


Proposes Union Honor 
New Orleans Mother 


To the Editor: 


In the Feb. 22 issue of the New York 
Times there appeared an article which 
described the honor bestowed upon Mrs. 
James Gabrielle as the “Woman of the 
Year” by the Prospect Heights High 
School in Brooklyn. She received an in- 
scribed plaque “for her courageous and 
inspiring stand in the struggle for in- 
tegrated schools.” 


Mrs. Gabrielle, you will remember, was 
the mother who braved mob intimidation 
to exercise her right to send her child to 
the newly integrated school, William 
Frantz Elementary School, in New Or- 
leans. It was after threats to their lives 
that the Gabrielle family was compelled 
to move from New Orleans and take resi- 
dence in Rhode Island. 


It seems to me that it would be fit- 
ting and proper for our union, which is a 
living example of the unity of Negro and 
white working together for a better life, 
to pay homage to this heroic family. In 
doing so, we would also demonstrate that 
as trade unionists, we stand together with 
all democratic and decent-minded peo- 
ple for the implementation of equal 
rights for all Americans. 

My suggestion would be to tender a 
dinner in their behalf, or hold some 
other event that the union might deem 
appropriate. 

HYMAN KLAUSNER 
Clifton, New Jersey 


Sees Import Limits 
A ‘Must’ for U.S.A. 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in reply to George Meany’s 
remarks in the April 9 issue of The Rec- 
ord opposing “Buy American” cam- 
paigns. Does Mr. Meany not know that 
ten American factories making dishes 
and other crockery over 50 years have 
been forced to close by the huge flood 
of “Made in Japan” kitchenware? 

I agree with Meany that we must sell 
our goods abroad also—but there must 
be limitations on our imports to provide 
more security for American factories and 
workers. 

MARX COHEN 
Brooklyn, New York 


Wants U. S. to Excel 
In Conquering Disease 


To the Editor: 

The Russians are the first to put a 
man into space. A great feat by any 
measure. However, there are many more 
fields to conquer. 


Let us be first in ridding the human 
race of the scourges of cancer, heart 
disease, and so many more curses we 
humans have to endure. This to my 
estimation will be no less an achieve- 


ment. 
KATIA SPELOTTI 
Ferest Hills, New York 
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“The Arab stands before the law on the same footing as the Jew, 
and that is a fact, for there are some 200,000 Arabs, I believe, in Israel, 
and there is no discrimination. They are in the Histadrut and some of them 
are in the parliament, too. They have their schools and they enjoy the 
same work opportunities. This is a wonderfully inspiring, important 
symbol to keep alive. That is the greatness of America, too—room for 
the minority, room for every minority, room for every point of view, 
room for everybody to stand up and talk. And that is one of the great 
glories of the political system in Israel: it makes room for all groups— 
racial, religious and political.” 

—William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 


3 USTICE DOUGLAS made the statement quoted above nearly two 
years ago. It still holds true. Israel, though she is a nation surrounded 
on all sides by proclaimed enemies who are linked by blood, language 
and religion with the 250,000 Arabs inside Israel, has established an 
enviable record of peace, cooperation and progress between Arabs and 
Jews within her borders. 


In a world beset by so many instances of racial and religious con- 
flict, Israel’s handling of her Arab minority is a shining example of 
what can be achieved in this touchy area. And Histadrut, Israel’s labor 
federation, is the organization that is chiefly responsible for this record. 


Israel’s government is a labor government, which has developed progressive 
legislation that protects Arab workers and farmers on the same basis as their 
Jewish counterparts. But even more important is the role of Histadrut and its 
network of economic, social, health and educational services. 


Histadrut has organized agricultural cooperatives, which help farmers (both 
Jews and Arabs) to develop their land, to purchase supplies and equipment and 
to market their produce. Irrigation co-ops provide water for Arab farmers. Here 
is what this has meant for these farmers: in the past, private well owners used 
to get one-third of the farmer’s crop as payment for water. Co-op wells now 
supply water for both drinking and irrigation at a fee that amounts to one percent 
of the value of the crop. As a result, Arab farmers irrigate 10,000 acres of land 
today, compared with 500 acres in 1949. Their wheat yield per acre has gone up 
from 440 pounds in 1949 to 1760 pounds today. 





Cooperative Farming Introduced 


The introduction of cooperative farming has taught the farmer crop 
rotation, improved his livestock, eliminated sharecropping and introduced pay- 
ment to the farm laborer in wages, instead of payment in kind, at the same 
rates as the Jewish laborer. His dawn-to-dusk shift has been replaced by an 
eight-hour day. 


In towns and Villages the number of salaried Arabs is between 17,000 and 
18,000, and of these 14,500 are today in trade unions of the Histadrut. Through 
their organization, wage levels for Arab port workers, orange packers, quarry 
workers and agricultural laborers have been brought up to those of Jewish work- 
ers in the same industries. Through Histadrut’s efforts, Arab unemployment was 
eliminated; presently there is no unemployment whatsoever among Arabs. Special 
vocational training courses are given by the Histadrut to both adult and young 
workers. 


Histadrut’s medical service, Kupat Holim (the Workers’ Sick Fund), which 
provides medical insurance for over 70 percent of Israel’s population, today counts 
among its membership 35,000 Arab and Druze citizens. In Arab towns and 
villages the network of Kupat Holim clinics and hospitals has contributed im- 
measurably to the remarkable improvement in health conditions in the Arab 
community. According to the United Nations Yearbook of 1959, the mortality 
rate of Israel's Arab citizens was 6.9 per thousand, compared with 19.3 per 
thousand in the United Arab Republic, in Africa 26 per thousand, Asia 21 per 
thousand, America 13 per thousand, and Europe 11 per thousand. 


Full membership in Histadrut for the Arab workers has brought many other 
mutual aid benefits. The Histadrut Workers’ Bank has opened branches in Arab 
centers, freeing the population from the cruel usury of professional money 
lenders. They are now members of disability funds, social insurance societies 
and workers’ building funds. The Pioneer Women’s Council of Histadrut, which 
represents the hundreds of thousands of women members of the federation, 
has been particularly active in organizing vocational training courses and 
cultural activities among Arab women. 


Government Protects Standards 


As a result of joint efforts by Histadrut and the government of Israel, a 
network of social and labor legislation now protects the conditions of employ- 
ment and living standards of the Arab as well as the Jewish worker. This leg- 
islation includes laws governing hours of work and rest, paid annual leave, youth 
labor, employment of women (which includes 12 weeks’ maternity leave with 
pay), methods of settling labor’ disputes, collective bargaining, etc. The National 
Insurance Act of 1954 now covers every Arab and Jewish citizen, guaranteeing 
payment of benefits for on-the-job injuries and old age and survivors’ insurance. 


In partnership with the Ministry of Labor, Histadrut has set up in Nazareth 
and other Arab centers vocational training institutions which teach carpentry, 
mechanics and other trades in their 10-month courses. 


An important complement to the efforts made on a governmental level are 
those being made to enrich cultural life among the Arab community by the 
educational, recreational and cultural institutions of the Histadrut. These institu- 
tions provide a wide variety of activities, such as evening classes in Arabic and 
Hebrew, lectures, concerts and choral and instrumental groups. All centers are 
equipped with libraries. 


Hapoel, the sports organization of the labor federation, is now organizing 
branches in Arab centers. Together with the Ministry of Education the Histadrut 
has established a fund to overcome the severe shortage of texts and other books 
in the Arab language. Histadrut publishes an Arabic newspaper. 


These facts and figures on Arab-Jewish cooperation do not, of course, mean 
that Israel has solved all its minority problems. Many remain. Not all Arab 
workers are in unions. Arab women are still a long way from complete emancipa- 
tion. And, most important, Israel’s neighboring Arab states continue their policies 
of harassment, infiltration and border warfare, which means that the Arabs in- 
side Israel are still the focal point of the state’s security problem. 


But having noted these—and other—continuing problems, the fact remains 
that Israel has scored remarkable advances in just 13 years in overcoming the 
results of centuries of backwardness and exploitation. Free labor throughout the 
world has cause for pride in the fact that the Israeli labor movement has played 
a key role in these advances. 
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preparing for RETIREMENT 








New York City trade union leaders crowd Conference on Pre-Retirement, opening gun in program of Central Labor Council to help elderly members 


a 


prepare for retirement. Speaker is Jack Ossofsky of RWD SU’s District 65, who developed the city-wide program. 


New York Labor Sponsors 
Unique Program for Elderly 


Everyone talks about the weather, Mark Twain said, but no one does 
much about it. 


Retirement is a different story, however, and the worker approaching 
65 can do a good deal to prepare himself and his family for a useful and 
happy retirement, the New York City Central Labor Council believes. To 
prove it, the Council’s subcommittee on the aging is now presenting a 
seven-week course, “Thinking About Retirement,” for AFL-CIO unionists 
in the city. 


Chosen to direct the unique program was Jack Ossofsky, Retirement 
Plan director of RWDSU’s District 65 and chairman of the council’s sub- 
committee on the aging. Much of the AFL-CIO program is based on a 
similar course that Ossofsky has pioneered for members of ‘65’. 


“Retirement preparation,” Ossofsky said, “should motivate people to 
act on their own behalf and to make plans for themselves, as well as chang- 
ing their own attitude toward retirement.” 


He pointed out some of the reasons for organized labor’s concern 
with men and women preparing for retirement. For one thing, more 
Americans are reaching 65 than ever before. Today 3,000 Americans a 
day, almost 1.1 million people every year, are attaining the age of 65, 
generally accepted as retirement age. Many: of these older Americans are 
organized workers who fought for pension coverage, and they deserve 
to enjoy the benefits of their fight for greater economic security. 


Council Calls All-Day Conference 


Another reason for labor’s concern is the ¢indings of the McNamara 
subcommittee of the United States Senate, headed by Michigan Sen. Pat 
McNamara. McNamara’s group observed that many retired Americans find 
themselves in a serious social and economic plight upon retirement. The 
AFL-CIO leaders in New York know that while retirement preparation 
will not change some conditions, it certainly can help men and women 
approaching 65 to look ahead, start facing some of the problems they will 
meet upon retirement, and so avoid those problems that are avoidable. 


The first step in the Central Labor Council’s program, which was co- 
ordinated by the council’s Community Services Committee, was to call 
a city-wide Conference on Pre-Retirement for labor leaders and union 
members throughout the city. 


Michael Sampson, chairman of the CSC, set the keynote of the con- 
ference. “Retirement perparation is an educational process,” he told the 
250 unionists, representing 78 unions, who attended the all-day conference. 
“This conference is the first in a series in which we hope to give information 
about benefits and future income, about health and the aging process.” 
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He expressed praise for the work of Ossofsky in arranging the program. 
On March 21, following up the conference, 100 trade unionists at- 
tended the opening session of the “Thinking About Retirement” course, 
which was drawn up with the cooperation of the Cornell University School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations. Some of the subject titles of the course 
show the scope of the program, and its objectives: Economic Basis of Retire- 
ment; Mental Health and Family Relations in Retirement; Fact and Fic- 
tion About Aging and Health; Free Time Activities—Recreation; Your 
Retirement Island—Housing; and Living With Children or Relatives. 


Addressing the opening session of the course, Ossofsky said that the 
feeling of the older worker facing retirement is often expressed in this 
way: “I’ve been looking forward to retirement all my life; now that it’s 
here I’m not so sure.” 


17 Million Older Americans 


Ossofsky went on to point out that today there are 17 million people 
in the country 65 or older, one American out of every 11. And he said that 
today’s older people are definitely not just worn-out workers with nothing 
left to do but sit and rock in that old rocking-chair. 


“Where would our society be without such active, well-known elderly 
personalities on the national scene and in international affairs as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Bernard Baruch, Dwight D. Eisenhower and Winston Churchill?” 
he asked. 


“We prepare our children for school, we prepare ourselves for our jobs 
and for marriage, but usually not for retirement. This course is aimed at 
assisting AFL-CIO members in New York to make the necessary plans,” 
Ossofsky continued. “Retirement is a new phase of life, and it can be a 
useful, enjoyable, creative time of life—if we prepare for it.” 


Se ee, 


Group of trade union leaders and retirees at conference to discuss problems 
of retirement, and techniques for aiding elderly workers preparing to retire. 
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Who’s Crazy? 


By JANE GOODSELL 


When I was a child, I was puzzled by grownups. They didn’t make 
any sense. 


They laughed when there wasn’t anything to laugh at. But when 
you told them the funniest joke in the world (Why did the moron put 
his father in the icebox? Because he wanted cold pop!) they didn’t even 
crack a smile. They just said, “Run away and play, darling, that’s a good 
girl.” 


When they got together with other grownups, they never did any- 
thing funny. They just sat around and talked. 


When they went to restaurants and could order anything they want- 
ed (including raspberry pop and chocolate waffles and Coney Island 
redhots) they deliberately chose the dumbest things on the menu— 
like oysters and chicken livers and funny kinds of fish. 


They weren’t interested in really good radio programs like “Myrt 
and Marge,” but they tuned in every night to hear some old guy named 
Boake Carter, who droned on and on about the news. 


When there was company coming, they made you get all dressed 
up so you could come in and say hello, and the company could say, “My, 
how you’ve grown!” What was the use of getting all dressed up for that? 


Grownups got all excited about things that didn’t make any sense, 
things you couldn’t even see—like the stock market and the depression 
and who'd be elected president. But when something really exciting 
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happened (like the kid next door’s guinea pig having babies) they acted 
as though it wasn’t important at all. 

They picked the worst times to tell you to clean up your room or 
wash your hands and face. You could be right in the middle of an Oz 
book, with Dorothy and Toto in terrible danger, and they’d expect you 
to turn off the light and go to sleep. 

They couldn’t understand why you liked Dr. Fu Manchu movies 
when they scared you to death. 

They couldn’t understand anything. They believed in Santa Claus, 
but they thought Tarzan was silly. 

Now I’m a grownup, and I don’t understand children. 

How can they get bubble gun in their hair and not even know it? 

Why can’t they ever sit still? They’re always climbing, jumping, 
running, wiggling, wriggling, squirming and hopping. 

How can they like peanut butter on chocolate cake? How can they 
stand cotton candy and licorice milk shakes? How can they not like 
asparagus and mushrooms? 

How can they enjoy that ridiculous music that’s popular nowadays, 
and sit there playing the same record over and over until you think 
you'll go smack out of your mind? 

Why are they so messy? So noisy? So silly? Why can’t they keep 
track of the time? Why haven’t they enough sense to know when they’re 
tired? They can find a dozen reasons for not going to bed even when 
they’re absolutely exhausted. 

Why are they always losing things? Why do they forget everything 
important? Why do they always remember the things you wish they’d 
forget? 

I don’t understand kids. They don’t make any sense at all. 
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WHY MEN GO WEST: At 
least as far as Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, where Rita Gear displays 
all year form at a Valley of the 


Sun swimming pool. © HLABOR SF 


A PACE FROM HISTORY 


< 


FIGHT FOR $2 WAGE Fon io-nour DAY BY BROTHERHOOD 

OF TIMBER WORKERS IN CENTRAL LOVISIANA IN 1912 WAS 
MARKED BY DEATH OF TWO UNION MEN AND ARREST OF S6 
OTHERS ON CONSPIRACY CHARGE AT GALLOWAY LUMBER Co. 
PRESS SMEARS OF BROTHERHOOD RESULTED IM ITS DESTRUCTION. — 
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NATIONAL LAGOR UNION, FORMED 
IN 1866,WAS EARLY ADVOCATE OF 
LABOR POLITICAL ACTION, EVEN 


TO THE POINT OF WORKING FOR 
PARTY. Oll, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC UNION NEWS 
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“ ... So you marry the boss’ 

daughter and then you can 

get us both easy front office 
jobs ... See?” 


April 23, 1961 
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Instructor William Goode, of Wayne University’s labor education staff, uses blackboard to illustrate a point in 
session on how to set up local education program. 
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At session on political and community activity, delegates break up into groups of ten for “buzz session” dis- 
cussion. Third from left is Business Mgr. Paul Domeny of Local 1064, Detroit. 


Record photos by Gene Ingles 
RWDSU leaders who participated in conference included, from left, Vice-Pres. John Kirkwood, Sec.-Treas. Al- 
vin E. Heaps, Pres. Max Greenberg, Vice-Pres. George McLean and Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes. 


midwest 
education conference 


Weekend 
Institute 

Of RWDSU 
In Michigan 
Called ‘Tops’ 


For nearly a hundred dele 
egates from RWDSU locals 
in five states, the weekend of 
April 15-16 was an eye-opener, 
The four education sessions 
they attended turned out te 
be, in the words of a number 
of delegates, “the most value 
able meeting we’ve ever had.” 


The conference, organized 
by the International Union 
with the help of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Education, 
made use of the most modern 
techniques: workshop _ ses- 
sions, “buzz” sessions, films 
and other devices to get peo- 
ple thinking and talking. 


An able staff of instructors 
kept things moving at a rapid 
pace, as the participants dis- 
cussed such subjects as wel- 
fare and pension plans; laws 
affecting labor; political, leg- 
islative and community activ- 
ities; and setting up local ed- 
ucation programs. 


Observers from the RWD- 
SU’s Chicago Joint Board, in-« 
cluding Sec.-Treas. Sally Fash 
and Education Dir. Joe Coles, 
said they had picked up many 
pointers for use in the Chicago 
area conference, which will be 
held early next fall. 


For details of the confer- 
ence (which, incidentally, was 
held at the RWDSU-organized 
Dearborn Inn in Dearborn, 
Mich.) see page 6. 





